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. . . The Outlook Company announce that they are 
soon to publish "Tolstoy the Man," which Professor 
Steiner of Iowa College has in preparation. Professor 
Steiner is an authority on all Slav and Russian topics. 
He spent several months in Russia, in the district where 
Tolstoy lives, and has collected a vast amount of infor- 
mation about the great author and reformer. All the 
friends of peace will be interested in Professor Steiner's 
presentation of Tolstoy as a man. 

. . . The treaty for the purchase of the Danish West 
India Islands has lapsed, and it is not probable that any 
attempt at its renewal will be made for the present. 
The defeat of the project has been wholly due to the 
opposition to the sale which has developed in Denmark 
since the Convention was signed. 

. . . The Anglo-Chinese commercial treaty, which was 
signed last September by Sir James T. Mackay and the 
Chinese Commissioners at Shanghai, was ratified on the 
28th of July, the ratifications being exchanged at Pekin. 
The treaty abolishes the famous likin barriers, while the 
native custom houses, a list of which is to be furnished 
Great Britain, are retained. 

... "A prominent French writer," says Our Dumb 
Animals, " in a recent article on the new rifles, declares 
that a battlefield at the end of a general engagement 
would be covered with 200,000 or 300,000 corpses, 
crushed and mangled. No one would be left to bury 
the dead, and pestilence would break out in the sur- 
rounding country. This being the case, he declares 
that the ruler who now declares war will be a monster in 
history." 

. . . The capture of the town of Ciudad Bolivar, on 
the Orinoco, by the government troops from the Ven- 
ezuelan revolutionists two weeks ago, it is to be hoped 
will end the deplorable insurrection. The fight was a 
fierce one, and illustrates once more the horrible inhu- 
manity of the butchery of men by men. The total loss 
of lives was reported to be 1,500, and the town was 
temporarily practically ruined. 

... A treaty has been concluded between Great 
Britain and Persia by which the former power has been 
placed on an equal footing with Russia in the matter of 
the importation of foreign goods. The new treaty rati- 
fied at Teheran is intended to prevent discrimination 
against British merchandise. It also does away with 
the system of farming out the customs duties and 
establishes government offices and warehouses. 

... A joint American-Mexican Monetary Commission 
has been in London, and will also call upon the govern- 
ments of Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg and The Hague 
for the purpose of urging the adoption of international 
measures to raise silver-using countries to a gold- 
exchange standard and thereby impart stability to 
commerce. 

. . . French and Russian capitalists, together with 
American bankers, have formed themselves into a trans- 
Alaska- Siberian railway company. They have filed a 
petition with Secretary Hitchcock for his approval of the 
proposed route across Alaska. They propose to build a 
tunnel under Bering Strait and connect Alaska and 
Siberia thus by rail. 



What Are We to Do? * 

BY LUCIA AMES MEAD. 

Eighteen months ago the powers that be told the 
American people that we must have a larger navy, one 
more adequate for defensive purposes. Twelve months 
ago the powers that be told us that we must have a dis- 
tinctly large navy, one commensurate with our dignity 
as a world power. Six months ago the same powers, 
having borrowed Old World methods of arousing ambi- 
tion for military glory by establishing the new Navy 
League, told us that we must have a navy equal to the 
Kaiser's. Two months ago Admiral Dewey said our 
navy was already as efficient as the Kaiser's, and now 
Lieutenant Hobson assures the Young Men's Christian 
Association of America that "to keep the peace" we 
must have the biggest navy upon earth! Like a prairie 
fire sweeping over dry grass, this craze for a huge navy 
has swept over our country, and we workers for peace 
by peaceful methods are confronting it to-day, cast down 
but not destroyed, and ask, What are we to do ? 

The sincere appeals, but specious arguments, of our 
strenuous President have inflamed the nation's heart 
and have addled the brains of that large majority which 
delegates to any public servant who is " a good fellow " 
that solemn duty of every voter to weigh momentous 
issues of life and death and not lazily surrender his sov- 
ereign prerogative of judgment. Despite the President's 
word to Harvard students a year ago about " enjoying " 
fighting, and regretting that in the Cuban war there was 
not "enough to go around," few Americans admit a 
liking for war. The plea for the huge navy, in which 
each single battleship costs more than the valuation of 
all the land and all the ninety buildings of Harvard 
University, would, after all, make small impression on 
the public mind were it not shrewdly masked by the 
word, Peace. 

Says Ruskin, "It is a state of mind much to be dreaded 
for a man not to know the devil when he sees him." The 
devil has never done a cleverer stroke of work than to 
nail the white flag of peace and the symbol of the cross 
to the masts of the costly, steel-clad destroyers which 
each nation is taxing itself to build to terrorize its 
neighbors. When shall we learn that the psychology 
of nations is like that of individuals, and that, as the 
community which goes with "peacemakers" bulging 
from each hip pocket, like Sicilians or Kentuckians, 
arouses jealousy and suspicion and invites conflicts, so 
do nations who carry " a big stick ? " 

What are sane men to do who know the lessons of 
history and psychology, and who groan in spirit as they 
see the nation's danger from its new and needless sus- 
picions and ambitions? Their eloquence and argument 
must be poured out like water to drown this fire and 
fury, but they must recognize that though they had the 
power of Demosthenes it will be insufficient. We are 
assured that "the nation's heart is sound" and that 
" there is no danger of militarism " ; yet nothing is so 
popular as the idea of a great navy. An expert libra- 
rian has just told us that half of the people who can 
read in this country do not read. Nine-tenths of the 
other half do not do their own thinking, and " Evil is 
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wrought by want of thought as well as want of heart." 
These average voters, would they take their duties seri- 
ously, would be more competent to judge the nation's 
needs and danger than the military expert. Expert 
military knowledge is not needed for this. One does 
not need to have a cardinal's knowledge of Romanism 
before he decides between that and Protestantism. Men 
do not know how to make a coat as well as their tailor 
does or how to build a house as well as their architect, 
but they do not ask the opinion of tailor or architect as 
to whether they need a coat or a house. The man who 
wants a job is usually the last one who can judge impar- 
tially as to whether it is worth doing. In the settlement 
of the question as to what best promotes peace, it is not 
technical knowledge but general knowledge of history 
and human nature, a sense of justice and a sound 
philosophy of life and government, that counts. The 
young cadets whom General Wilson recently assured 
that they would gain more glory and promotion in the 
navy than in the army want glory and promotion. It 
would not be human nature to do otherwise. They can 
get little of either in time of peace. They and the 
builders of naval vessels, who are filling the air with 
their frantic appeals for guns " to keep the peace," may 
be sincere enough, but they are leading by the nose men 
who call themselves practical but are deluded by theories 
unproved by fact, logic or figures, — namely, that huge 
armaments increase the prospects of peace.* But as ar- 
guments alone will fail to quench the fire of our false 
ambition, we must lose no time in building a back fire. 
I wish to speak of this back fire, or those definite meas- 
ures that we must undertake to-day if we are to circum- 
vent the ambitious or fallacious, who hoodwink press, 
pulpit and people, in the name of peace. 

Four years ago was opened the most momentous con- 
ference the world ever saw between sovereign states, 
unless it were that which, in the summer of 1787, sat 
behind locked doors in Philadelphia, when Washington, 
Franklin, Madison and the rest decided whether or not 
we should become a nation. Four years hence it may 
be possible for us to rejoice in another victory of peace 
— the complement of the Hague Tribunal. I refer to 
the Stated International Congress, alluded to already. 
It was not the Czar who first proposed a permanent 
tribunal ; Channing proposed it, and the Peace Society 
petitioned Congress to that end, in 1816; and it was in 
Massachusetts that was first suggested this Stated Inter- 
national Congress. In 1837 a petition was sent from 
our Legislature to Congress proposing this. Mr. Ray- 
mond L. Bridgman, quite unaware of the action of the 
Massachusetts Legislature in 1837, two years ago made 
a noble appeal to the General Court to take the initial 
step towards this end. Well do I remember the thrill 
with which I read his words in the newspaper, printed, 
as the best things usually are, in smaller type than that 
used for the most inane and useless matter. I said that 
day to a small audience: "You little think what this 
appeal signifies. It will be laughed at now as chimerical, 
but some day this man's dream will come to pass." I 
scarcely thought the General Court would receive it so 
respectfully. It did not give leave to withdraw, but 

* Laveleye argues that had Napoleon III. in 1866 partially disarmed; he 
would have prevented Bismarck's great increase of the German army to 
cope with it, and would probably have averted the national disasters 
in 1870. . 



turned it over to the next Court. The Peace Society 
drafted a rather milder measure as a substitute, and, as 
you know, it went unanimously through the Committee, 
House and Senate, and now goes to Washington. There 
was not the slightest argument against it. In the first 
place, the Stated Congress would cost nothing, and never 
could cost us more than the salaries of a few delegates 
one year out of five or seven. Secondly, it would not 
commit any nation by compulsion, everything passed by 
this congress being referred to the nations for ratifica- 
tion. If Congress grants the petition of our Legislature, 
we may believe that history will record that the most 
glorious event of the administration of President Roose- 
velt was the initiative in the establishment of this com- 
plement of the Hague Tribunal — these two together 
leading the way to the World Legislature, and ultimately 
the Federation of the World. 

Picture the reality. When presented here merely in 
bald outlines we can hardly conceive what it shall mean, 
when, at Brussels or Geneva or elsewhere, distinguished 
jurists from every quarter of the globe shall meet 
together month after month, break bread together, and, 
as in 1899 at The Hague, overcome misapprehension and 
national distrust, and little by little remove those obstacles 
which, blocking free and friendly intercourse, too often 
lead to the cataclysm of war, and the bankruptcy and 
perhaps suicide of nations. Those of us who have 
thought of France and England as natural enemies have 
thanked God and taken courage as we have just read of 
Baron d'Estournelles de Constant and his noble work, 
with his two hundred parliamentary confreres, in an 
arbitration group, laying the lines for the establishment 
of an arbitration treaty with their old enemy, England. 

Those who distrust the use of humble means to effect 
great ends should recall the critical period of the Hague 
Conference, when Germany hesitated, and when Secre- 
tary Holls of our commission went with the first German 
delegate to Berlin. He brought such influence to bear 
through letters and telegrams from endless organizations 
all over America that it did much to bring about a change 
of view ; Germany yielded her objections and the work 
went on at The Hague to its glorious consummation. 
The point to emphasize is the cumulative effect of public 
opinion publicly expressed. When Senators have a thou- 
sand appeals coming from trades unions, churches, bar 
associations, and different organizations, they will not 
long refuse to sign such treaties as the times demand, 
which will accomplish infinitely more than huge navies 
to keep the peace. 

Meantime there must be a work done within Congress. 
We, as well as France, should have two hundred men in 
an arbitration group in our own Congress. They should 
be pledged to carry on the work of establishing treaties 
with all nations that are willing to sign them with us, 
binding us to refer certain classes of quarrels to the 
Hague Tribunal, and year by year to enlarge the scope 
of questions to be thus referred. 

We should be active in another matter, — Dr. True- 
blood brought that out forcibly at Mohonk a year ago, — 
the appointment of a High Commission to settle disputed 
boundaries all over the world. This is most practical, 
for these matters left unsettled cause friction, and, like 
the little lamp kicked over by a cow, that laid Chicago 
in ashes, may lead to conflagration among the nations. 
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Another line of effort should be strenuously urged. 
In a letter from a United States Minister to China, he 
emphasized the importance of enlarging our diplomacy, 
and referred to Minister Woodford's work. If there 
had been no yielding here to the mob spirit that de- 
manded war, it might have been possible for diplomacy 
and a philanthropy costing us but a hundredth part as 
much as was spent, to achieve for Cuba all that has been 
helpful which we have achieved. Would that we might 
have a School of Diplomacy at Washington, with such 
a man as Andrew D.White at its head, which should teach 
our future diplomats and consuls not only law, but the re- 
ligion, the psychology and customs of alien peoples, with 
whom we are more and more to have to do, that we might 
put ourselves in their place and understand them, and not 
attempt in blundering Anglo-Saxon fashion to drive chil- 
dren into the kingdom of heaven with a club ! [Applause.] 
Another work of utmost importance is with the great 
continent to the south of us. If, without waiting for the 
ultimate federation of the South American States, their 
governments could be led to form a defensive alliance, 
then could be given the coup de grace to that outworn 
Monroe doctrine, and now, as often interpreted, danger- 
ous doctrine, which to-day is our chief excuse for vast 
increase of armaments. One tithe of the money spent 
on our great navy might, through education and diplo- 
macy, accomplish this. 

It is asked, What can money do for peace ? Must we 
not wait and pray until the hearts of men are changed ? 
But I notice that when men on Wall Street saw the 
black cloud with the silver lining approach with peril to 
their golden fields, they did not wait for men's hearts to 
change, but put their hands into their pockets and sent 
broadcast tons of arguments and statistics. They sub- 
sidized the newspapers and sent their ablest lecturers 
throughout the country, to teach the people what to 
think about bimetallism. When churches wish to evan- 
gelize the world they fill the contribution box and send 
missionaries to the remotest and humblest peoples. Polit- 
ical parties, if they expect to win, ask for campaign 
funds. Every great cause requires a campaign of educa- 
tion. Why are there millions of dollars for temperance, 
and for every cause on earth except the one that is most 
fundamental and far-reaching in results? Had I the 
price of one great battleship — seven million dollars — I 
would engage seventy-five of the ablest men in the 
United States and allot to each a section of the popula- 
tion in which to organize a campaign of education for 
international justice. Newspapers should be paid to 
give space to scientific and economic arguments on the 
futility of war to-day; current fallacies should be punc- 
tured in letters as they daily appear in editorials ; lec- 
turers should be provided for clubs and out-of-door 
addresses; teachers and clergy should be supplied with 
an arsenal of facts, lectureships and prizes for essays and 
debates should be established in colleges; music, color 
and pageantry in honor of civic heroes should vie with 
military parades in educating the emotions of the un- 
thinking populace. With less than two-sevenths of the 
price of this one battleship, I would establish in Wash- 
ington, London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Rio Janeiro, 
Cairo and Hong Kong, peace bureaus to be a source of 
light upon international questions, to promote friendly 
relations and to send out the truth which we so rarely 



get in the prejudiced reports of correspondents who are 
paid to promote national glory rather than justice. Give 
each one of these eight centres twenty thousand dollars a 
year for ten years to come, and the cause of peace would 
be infinitely more advanced by this expenditure of the 
price of one battleship than by the outlay of all the two 
thousand million dollars* which the Christian world 
annually spends to-day simply to keep the peace, simply 
that it may say, "Upon the last day of the year we 
stand exactly where we stood on the first day of the year 
— we have not gained an inch." 

Most of us have not millions, eloquence or wisdom. 
But certainly every one can get and pass on some other's 
wisdom, when Mr. Ginn is providing it for us at fifty 
cents a volume. If these young ladies here have each 
only fifty cents to spend, they may persuade some young 
voter to read Bloch or Channing or Sumner. Girls are 
sometimes more effective missionaries than graybeards 
or directors of the Peace Society. When you ladies sit 
on the hotel piazza this summer over your embroidery 
you might, with genial, tactful words, accomplish more 
than many an orator. It is the personal word that 
counts. Learn the facts, and have your arguments as 
thoroughly mastered as your neighbor has her rules of 
whist. Some old lady peering over the charitable ap- 
peals in her Transcript, thinking to what object she 
shall leave her money, may, all unknown to you, heed 
your word, and may be persuaded that ensuring peace is 
after all more fundamental gain than patching up the 
weaklings of society. And it may be, a few years hence, 
Mr. Trueblood may find that the Peace Society has had 
left to it ten, twenty or a hundred thousand dollars, be- 
cause you thought and cared and uttered the thought 
with which your heart was full. 

" The Americans," said Emerson, " have many virtues, 
but they have not faith and hope." But without faith in 
man as well as faith in God we can accomplish nothing. 
A thousand people once stood outside a beautiful 
garden barred from them by a great iron gate. They 
could look through the grating and see a peaceful, 
beautiful landscape with trees, fountains, fruits and 
flower beds gay with blossoms ; and they were footsore 
and weary, thirsty and miserable in the dust outside. A 
stranger said to one of them, "Do you not want to 
enter this garden and get food and rest ? " 

" Ah, yes, of course," was the reply, " but you do not 
understand ; none of us can enter in until we all agree 
to go together, and these people are such fools they do 
not want to go ! " 

He asked a second, and he replied, " I would give any 
thing to go in, but my neighbors are all so shortsighted 
you cannot persuade any of them that it is lovely there." 
He asked a third. " I know that it is beautiful," was 
the answer, " but you see these people are so stupid that 
they want to stay here as they have always done ; they 
know no other way ; you can't change human nature." 

So he went from one to another of all the thousand. 
Each told the same story. He saw the truth, but 
imagined no one else could see ! And because no man 
had faith that his fellows could be as reasonable as him- 
self, the multitude are still standing, barred outside the 
gate of Paradise ! 

* This sum is one billion for armaments and one billion as a low esti- 
mate of the wages lost by the millions of nonproducers in armies and 
navies. 



